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By  miss  SYBELLA  GURNEY 

(Hon.  Sec.  Co-partnership  Tenants’  Housing  Council). 

HE  Housing  of  the  People — what  visions  it  calls  up 
flL  of  rows  of  mean  streets  in  our  poorer  suburbs,  of 
cramped  backyards,  of  sordid  outlooks,  of  a lack  of 
anything  that  appeals  to  the  imagination,  of  little  boxes  ot 
houses  set  up  on  end,  whose  inhabitants’  great  aim  in  life, 
at  least  as  far  as  concerns  the  Avomen,  is  to  ‘ keep 
themselves  to  themselves,”  and  thus  cut  themselves  off 
from  all  social  life  and  common  endeavour  ; or,  turning  to 
country  districts,  what  visions  of  picturesque  but  insanitary 
cottages,  sadly  overcrowded  and  so  insufficient  in  numbers 
that  the  young  people  are  forced  away  to  the  towns  for  lack 
of  room  to  live. 

As  the  years  pass  on  more  districts  come  from  the  latter 
to  the  former  head,  new  suburbs  are  constantly  developed, 
new  mean  streets  erected  \ the  loveliness  of  rural  England 
fades  from  year  to  year.  And  what  are  we  gaining  instead  ? 
Are  we  gaining  a rich  social  life  which  shall  make  up  for 
the  enjoyment  of  agricultural  pursuits  ? Are  we  making 
ideal  towns  where  the  rise  in  land  values  caused  by  their 
growth  shall  be  secured  for  the  community,  and  used 
to  provide  for  its  common  needs,  and  where  the  fields 
are  replaced  by  recreation  grounds  where  the  children  can 

* Reprinted  from  Labour  Co-partnership  by  the  kind  permission 
of  the  Labour  Co-partnership  Association. 
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play  ? We  all  know  that  we  are  not  gaining  these  things, 
but  we,  many  of  us,  accept  the  dreariness  of  modern  life 
with  too  much  resignation.  Life,  which  might  be 
so  beautiful,  is  narrowed  and  spoilt  for  us.  We  have 
neither  the  interests  of  a social  life  nor  the  healthiness  and 
pleasure  of  life  in  the  country.  In  some  places  this  spread 
of  mean  streets  is  checked  by  the  doubtful  expedient  of 
some  rich  man  preventing  natural  expansion  by  checking 
building  altogether.  In  others  the  land  is  saddled  by 
covenants  which  prevent  the  building  of  houses  below  a 
certain  value,  such  as  ;!^5oo,  which  excludes  cottage  build- 
ing. At  such  places  we  see  an  unnatural  congeries 
of  villas  arising,  lacking  all  that  makes  a community, 
ugly,  soul  destroying.  The  theory  is  that  to  allow 
the  building  of  cottages  would  detract  from  the  value 
of  these  houses ; a theory  almost  as  stupid  as  it  is  wicked. 
Where  do  people  expect  that  the  labouring  population 
which  accompanies  this  growth  in  villadom  is  to  be  housed? 
Can  they  not  see  that  it  is  exactly  the  variety  in  size  and 
style  of  house  which  gives  the  charm  to  old  country  towms  ? 

The  remedy  is,  first  of  all,  to  substitute  order  for  anarchy 
in  the  planning  of  new  districts,  as  they  are  developed  to 
provide  for  open  spaces  and  for  a certain  proportion  of  cottage 
building  ; to  refuse  to  allow  more  than  a certain  number  of 
houses  to  the  acre  ; to  make  all  new  towns  and  new  districts 
garden  cities  and  garden  suburbs,  and  so  to  prevent  the 
creation  of  the  slums  which  too  often  spring  up  in  the 
suburbs,  as  those  in  the  cities  are  done  away  with.  Here 
is  a task  with  which  the  public  authority  should  grapple, 
and  that  as  quickly  as  may  be.  The  times  are  almost  ripe 
for  this,  public  opinion  would  support  such  measures,  and 
as,  year  after  year,  the  suburbs  stretch  farther  into  the 
country  they  become  increasingly  necessary,  both  in  the  case 
of  the  new  suburbs  thus  created,  and  in  that  of  the  old 
ones,  w’here  open  spaces  are  constantly  being  built  upon, 
and  which,  year  by  year,  find  the  open  country  side  receding 
from  them. 

Meantime,  something  can  be  done  towards  securing  these 
ends  by  voluntary  effort.  By  buying  land  at  the  right  time 
in  any  given  district,  and  on  a sufficiently  large  scale,  a 
co-partnership  tenants’  society  can  secure  for  its  members 
good  sized  gardens,  the  common  enjoyment  of  open  spaces, 
and  a choice  of  houses  of  different  types  and  sizes  wherein 
to  live.  In  starting  new  societies  we  must  remember  that 
it  is  important  for  such  a society  to  buy  land  that  has  not  yet 
reached  its  top  price ; to  buy  at  a figure  which  will  allow 
the  tenants  a real  return  of  surplus  value,  indirectly,  in 
making  it  possible  to  retain  the  open  spaces  I have  spoken 
of,  and  directly  by  a dividend  on  rent.  This  dividend  of 
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surplus  profit  on  rent  is  an  essential  feature  of  a co-partner- 
ship tenants’  society,  it  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Rochdale 
plan  by  which  surplus  profit  goes  to  the  consumer.  All 
profit  above  a certain  fixed  percentage  to  capital  goes  back 
to  the  tenants  in  the  form  of  “accumulated  shares.” 

Thus  the  benefit  of  all  rise  in  land  value  is  secured  to 
the  tenants.  These  societies,  therefore,  are  capable  of 
doing  what  public  authorities  might  do  on  a larger  scale  in 
planning  out  their  land  with  the  objects  I have  described, 
and  securing  part  of  the  rise  in  value  for  those  who  make  it. 

We  may  claim  then  that  these  societies  afford  an  example 
of  co-operative  housing  in  a unique  sense ; the  mere  build- 
ing or  owning  of  houses  by  a co-operative  society  cannot 
be  described  as  being  co-operative  housing,  as  can  the 
system  of  a co-partnership  tenants’  society.  Here  the 
Rochdale  s)  stern  has  found  a new  application  which  is 
essentially  co-operative. 

But  when  all  this  has  been  done  it  gives  people  only  the 
necessary  conditions  for  the  good  life,  it  does  not  ensure  it. 
More  than  this  is  wanted ; we  need  to  develop  a true  social 
life,  to  find  again,  through  organisation,  the  old  spirit  of 
neighbourliness,  wffiich  is  apt  to  vanish  in  our  modern 
towns,  where  neighbours  know’  nothing  of  each  other,  and 
are  not  brought  into  contact.  Lastly,  we  w’ant  to  give 
people  scope  for  helping  themselves,  for  developing  their 
powers  of  organisation,  and  for  mutual  aid.  Co-partnership 
tenants’  societies  constitute  a method  of  obtaining  these 
further  ends,  while  at  the  same  time  securing  to  all  a share 
in  surplus  values,  and  that  orderly  development  in  building 
matters  which  is  not  yet  enforced  by  the  towns.  They  are 
thus  co-operative  in  spirit  as  w’ell  as  in  form. 

The  system  of  common  ownership  has  the  further  advan- 
tage for  a w’orking  man  over  that  of  obtaining  a house 
individually  in  that  a tenant  is  not  hampered  in  his  move- 
ments by  having  to  sell  his  house  if  he  should  w’ish  to 
leave  the  neighbourhood ; his  money  will  bring  him  in  as 
good  a return  wlierever  he  may  be,  and  the  Society 
undertakes  to  let  the  houses.  Further,  it  is  a cheaper 
system  than  individual  buying  and  selling,  and  the  gain  thus 
obtained  goes  to  increase  the  surplus  profits. 

These  societies  have  been  started  by  groups  of  w’orking 
men  and  others,  w’ho  have  invested  their  savings  in  land 
for  building  in  some  district  where  building  development  is 
going  on.  The  land  being  bought,  money  is  raised  to  build 
houses,  which  are  let  to  members.  Share  capital  is  limited 
to  5 per  cent.,  loan  stock  receives  4 or  4J-,  and  the  surplus 
goes  to  build  up  a reserve  fund,  and  as  accumulated  shares 
to  the  tenants.  Each  tenant  must  take  up  one  share, 
usually  of  the  value  of  ^10,  of  which  he  pays  ^^5 
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at  entrance,  and  as  a rule  he  is  obliged  gradually  to  take 
up  more  shares,  paying  up  by  instalments  till  he  has 
accumulated  ^50  in  the  Society,  d'he  Society,  wherever 
possible,  undertakes  its  own  building. 

The  system  was  inaugurated  by  the  “ Tenant  Co-operators 
I limited.”  'I'his  Society  was  started  in  1888,  and  has  met 
with  a considerable  measure  of  success.  It  differs,  however, 
from  later  societies  in  two  respects.  It  has  not  concentrated 
its  efforts  in  any  one  locality,  but  has  houses  at  Epsom, 
Penge,  West  Ham,  and  other  places.  This  tends  to  prevent 
those  arrangements  for  open  spaces,  common  hall,  and 
other  develo[)ments  of  social  life  which  will  be  a natural 
outcome  of  the  scheme  elsewhere.  Further,  it  asks  its 
tenants  only  for  one  share,  instead  of  the  ^^5  at 

entrance  and  ^50  by  easy  instalments,  which  is  the  more 
usual  rule,  though  this  is  capable  of  modification  to  suit 
local  circumstances.  It  works  on  the  usual  co-operative 
principles,  but  the  tenants  have  not  taken  so  active  a part 
in  its  management  as  was  intended.  It  caters  for  a poorer 
class  than  that  which  forms  the  backbone  of  other  societies, 
which  will,  however,  it  is  hoped,  combine  this  class  with 
others.  In  one  case,  indeed,  the  Tenant  Co-operators 
appear  to  have  gone  too  hir  in  this  direction.  At  the 
Plashet  restate.  West  Ham,  the  Society  has  put  up  tenement 
houses  which  are  largely  tenanted  by  casual  labourers. 
'I'hese  people  \\ill  not  stay  any  length  of  lime  in  one 
dwelling  ; very  often,  no  doubt,  they  have  to  leave 
because  they  cannot  pay  the  rent,  but  apart  from  this  it  is  a 
shifting  population,  and  one  to  which  co-operation  makes 
little  appeal.  Hence  the  Society  has  made  losses  over  this 
part  of  its  work,  which  have  to  be  subtracted  from  the 
profits  of  the  rest.  In  connection  with  this  class,  if  any- 
where, it  would  seem  that  there  is  scope  for  municipal 
housing,  the  losses  on  which,  if  losses  there  were,  should  be 
considered  as  a tax  on  the  community,  while  the  buildings, 
though  sanitary,  should  not  be  such  as  to  attract  those  of  a 
better  class.  For  some  years  the  Tenant  Co-operators  were 
able  to  return  to  tenants  in  shares  2s.  6d.  in  the  ^ on  rents, 
charging  the  average  rents  of  the  districts  in  which  the 
houses  were  situated  (from  about  5s.  6d.  to  los.  6d.) ; then 
the  loss  on  these  buildings  at  West  Ham,  and  the  increase 
in  rates  and  other  expenses,  brought  this  down  to  2s. 
in  the  and  lately  it  has  been  only  is.  6d.,  is.,  or  ts.  3d. 

from  the  same  causes. 

But  while  co-operation  cannot  grapple  with  this  class  of 
the  community,  it  should  embrace  all  short  of  this.  In 
some  cases,  therefore,  it  might  be  advisable  to  reduce  the 
money  wanted  at  the  start  from  ^5  to  ^i,  while  obliging 
tenants  to  invest  by  instalments  up  to,  say,  ^30.  The 
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exact  amount  needed  might  vary  in  different  societies,  but 
the  principle  must  be  maintained  that  the  Society  must  de- 
pend on  the  co-operation  of  the  actual  tenants,  otherwise  it 
will  lose  its  educational  advantages  and  an  element  of 
security  which  attracts  capital,  and  thus  the  development  of 
the  movement  would  be  hampered.  The  aim  is  to  include 
in  these  societies  all  those  who  will  take  advantage  of  the 
principles  of  co-operation,  and  thus  to  bring  together  in  an 
ordered  community  men  and  women  of  widely  varying 
education  and  experience.  'I'his  has,  to  a large  extent,  been 
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attained  in  the  Ealing  Tenants  Limited,  the  first  society  to 
adopt  these  modifications  of  the  system  introduced  by  the 
Tenant  Co-operators. 

d'he  Ealing  I'enants  scheme  was  broached  in  1900  by  a 
knot  of  men  who  were  members  of  the  Ealing  Lranch  of 
the  (General  Builders  (a  well-known  co-partnership  society), 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Henry  Vivian,  secre- 
tary of  the  Labour  Co-partnership  Association,  who  look 
the  constitution  of  the  Tenant  Co-operators  Limited  as  a 
guide.  'The  start  of  the  new  society  coincided  with  the 
'birth  of  the  century.  It  started  in  1901  in  the  favourable 
position  of  having  a body  of  members  who  already  knew 
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exact  amount  needed  mi”lit  vary  in  different  societies,  hut 
the  principle  must  he  maintained  that  the  Society  must  ile- 
pend  the  co-operation  of  the  actual  tenants,  otherwise  it 
will  lose  its  educational  advantages  and  an  element  of 
security  which  attracts  caiiital,  and  thus  the  develo[)inent  of 
the  movement  would  he  hampered.  'I'he  aim  is  to  inckide 
in  these  societies  all  those  who  will  take  advantage  of  the 
principles  of  co-operation,  and  thus  to  bring  together  in  an 
ordered  community  men  aiul  women  of  witlely  varying 
education  and  e.\[)erieiu  e.  riiis  has,  to  a large  extent,  heui 


at  entrance,  and  as  a rule  he  is  ohiiged  grauuaiiy  to  take 
u[)  more  shares,  paying  up  hy  instalments  till  he  has 
accumulated  X'50  in  the  Society.  'I'he  Society,  wherever 
possible,  undertakes  its  own  building. 

The  system  was  inatigurated  hy  the  “ Tenant  ("o-operators 
lamitedT’  This  Society  was  started  in  1S88,  and  has  met 
with  a considerahU'  measure  ot  success.  It  difler.s,  however, 
from  later  societies  in  two  resjiects.  It  has  not  concentrated 
its  1‘fforts  in  any  one  locality,  hut  has  hou.ses  at  ICpsom, 
I’engt*,  West  I lam,  and  other  places.  Tliis  tends  to  prevent 
those  arrangements  for  open  spaces,  common  hall,  and 
other  (K'velopments  of  social  life  which  will  he  a natural 
outcome  of  the  scheme  elsewhere.  Further,  it  asks  its 
tenants  only  for  one  £,\  share,  instead  of  the  ^5  at 
entrance  and  /'50  hy  easy  instalments,  which  is  the  more 
usual  rule,  though  this  is  ca[iahle  of  modification  to  suit 
local  circumstances.  It  works  on  the  usual  co-ojierative 
principles,  hut  the  ti-nants  have  not  taken  so  active  a part 
in  its  management  as  was  intended.  It  caters  for  a iioorer 
class  than  that  which  forms  the  hackhom- of  other  societies, 
which  will,  however,  it  is  ho[ied,  combine  this  class  with 
others.  In  one  ca.se,  indeed,  the  'Tenant  ('o-operators 
appear  to  have  gone  too  far  in  this  direction.  .\t  the 
Tlashet  T'.state,  West  1 lam,  the  Society  has  put  u[)  tenement 
houses  which  are  largely  tenanted  hy  casual  labourers. 
'These  people  will  not  stay  any  length  of  time  in  one 
dwelling  : very  often,  no  doubt,  they  have  to  leave 
because  they  cannot  pa)-  the  rent,  hut  apart  from  this  it  is  a 
shifting  population,  and  one  to  which  co-operation  makes 
little  appeal.  Hence  the  Society  has  made  losses  over  this 
jiart  of  its  work,  which  have  to  he  subtracted  from  the 
profits  of  the  rest.  In  connection  with  this  class,  if  any- 
where, it  would  seem  that  there  is  scope  for  municipal 
housing,  the  losses  on  whicn,  if  losses  there  were,  should  he 
considered  as  a tax  on  the  communitv,  while  the  buildings, 
though  sanitary,  should  not  he  such  as  to  attract  those  of  a 
better  class.  For  some  years  the  'Tenant  ( 'o-o[)erators  weri' 
able  to  ri-turn  to  tenants  in  shares  2s.  61I.  in  the  jQ  on  rents, 
charging  the  average  rents  of  the  districts  in  which  the 
houses  were  situated  (from  about  5s.  6d.  to  los.  6d.)  : then 
the  loss  on  these  buildings  at  West  Ham,  and  the  increase 
in  rates  and  other  expenses,  brought  this  down  to  2s. 
in  the  and  lately  it  has  been  only  is.  6d.,  is.,  or  is.  3d. 
from  the  same  caii.ses. 

Hut  while  co-operation  cannot  grapple  with  this  class  of 
the  community,  it  should  embrace  all  short  of  this.  In 
some  cases,  therefore,  it  might  be  advisable  to  reduce  the 
money  wanted  at  the  .start  from  ^5  to  ^i,  while  obliging 
tenants  to  invest  by  instalments  u[)  to,  say,  ^30.  'The 
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atlaiiK‘d  in  the  luilini^  'rcnanls  I.iinilccl,  Ihc  Iirsl  sneirU  to 
adopt  these  niodil'ieatiuns  ot  the  system  introduced  hy  the 
Tenant  (Jo  O[)erators. 

'The  Kaling  Tenants  sch<-me  was  broached  in  ipoo  by  a 
knot  of  men  who  were  members  ol  the  kadine,  Ihaiu'h  ol 
the  ('leneral  Guilders  (a  well  known  eo  partnersliip  society), 
with  the  advice  and  assisltince  ot  Mr.  Henry  \ ivian,  set're- 
tary  of  the  Labour  ( 'o -partnershi[)  Association,  who  took 
the  constitution  of  the  Tenant  ( .o-operators  Limited  as  a 
i^uide.  'The  start  of  tlie  new  society  coiiicided  willi  the 
birth  f)f  the  century.  It  started  in  1901  in  the  favoural)le 
{)ositi(;n  of  having  a body  of  members  who  already  knew 
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eilcli  other,  and  were  accustomed  to  working  together. 
'I'hey  put  their  savings  into  the  concern,  and  wlien  the  sum 
amounted  to  ^300,  and  only  then  they  asked  for 
outside  support.  'I'his  was  obtained,  and  a piece  of  land 
was  secured  on  the  outskirts  of  Ealing.  I'he  history  of  the 
society  since  then  has  been  a history  of  constant  progress  : 

On  January  1st,  1903,  it  had  already  59  nu  nilrer.s;  / 1,442  .share 
capital ; £2,^66  loan  slock  ; .^10,237  property. 

On  January  ist,  1904,  it  h.ad  83  members  ; ..^2,580  .share  capita! 
^^3,915  loan  slock  ; 17,388  property. 

( )n  January  1st,  1905,  it  had  128  members  ; ;^4, 700  share  capital  ; 
/47055  stock  ; ^26,063  property. 

d'o-day  the  Society  has  about  fifty  houses  finished,  and 
eighteen  more  are  in  hand.  'I'he  houses  all  have  what  are,  for 
the  London  district,  very  good  gardens.  In  the  summer  a 
garden  competition  is  held,  and  prizes  given.  It  has  a 
population  of  210  souls.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  they 
have  close  at  hand  land  lately  bought  as  a public  recreation 
ground  by  the  Ealing  borough  Council. 

So  far  the  rents,  including  rate.s,  vary  from  los.  6d.  to 
IS.  a week,  but  both  limits  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  e.xceeded 
on  any  new  property  that  may  be  aaiuired. 

'The  b>aling  Tenants’  Society  can  boast  of  a considerable 
development  of  social  life.  It  has  cricket,  tennis,  and 
football  clubs,  and  a children’s  library,  and  hopes  shortly 
to  put  up  a common  hall  for  social  and  educational 
purposes. 

In  the  absence  of  this  the  big  office,  and  occasionally  a 
neighbouring  church  school,  has  been  u.sed  throughout  the 
winter  for  lectures  and  discussions,  and  for  children’s 
games.  A recreation  club  for  games  has  also  been  organised 
during  the  winter. 

'The  Society  does  its  own  building,  and  has  brought 
down  the  cost  to  5 1,  per  cubic  foot,  which  for  the  London 
district  is  remarkable.  Its  organising  expenses  since 
the  society  was  started  amount  to  the  ridiculously  low 
proportion  of  6d.  in  the  so  that  of  every  ^ invested  in 
this  society  19s.  6d.  has  gone  to  pay  for  land  or  in  actual 
building.  It  owes  much  to  the  devoted  work  of  its  officials 
and  committee,  without  which  such  a result  would  obviously 
have  been  impossible. 

I'he  Sevenoaks  'I'enants  Limited  started  in  1903.  d'hey 
built  at  first  three  houses  through  a contractor,  but  find  it 
far  cheaper  to  build  for  themselves.  'I'hey  are  some- 
what hampered  by  the  high  price  of  land,  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  land,  at  any  price,  in  Sevenoaks  free 
from  covenants  to  build  houses  worth  ^{,'500  or  more,  con- 
sequently they  have  been  obliged  to  make  the  most  of  a 
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piece  of  land  fortunately  put  at  their  disposal  by  a sym- 
jiathiser,  and  are  not  able  to  allow  the  houses  as  good 
gardens  as  they  would  wish.  The  site  is  a first-rate  one, 
and  close  to  the  station.  'I’hey  have  planned  it  to  take 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  houses.  Most  of  these  have  a 
parlour,  kitchen  and  scullery,  with  or  without  a bath,  with 
three  bedrooms,  and  are  let  at  8s.  9d.  a week,  but  there 
will  probably  be  a few  larger  ones.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  for  the  Society  to  take  over  a further  two 
acres  of  wooded  land  close  to  their  present  property  on 


SfciVENUAKS  Tenants— First  Hol’Ses 


very  favourable  terms ; halt  an  acre  of  this,  it  is  stipulated, 
shall  be  left  open  as  a pleasure  ground. 

'I'he  Garden  City  'I'enants  Limited  have  secured  a 
favourable  lease  from  those  who  are  carrying  on  the 
management  of  the  splendid  social  scheme  of  the  First 
Garden  City,  near  Hitchin.  'I'he  site  is  on  the  edge  of 
the  agricultural  belt.  Here  thirteen  cottages,  of  varying 
sizes,  have  been  planned  round  a central  green,  and 
tenants  are  \vaiting  for  nearly  all  of  these.  Each  of 
them  will  have  a large  garden,  usually  about  four-tenths 
of  an  acre.  The  society  has  began  building  on  its 
own  account.  At  present  it  is  only  developing  part 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


t*ach  olliLT,  and  were  accustomed  to  working  together. 
I'hey  put  their  savings  into  the  (':oncern,  and  when  the  sum 
amounted  to  ^,300)  only  then  they  asked  for 

outside  sup[K)i't.  d'his  was  obtained,  and  a piece  o(  land 
was  secured  on  the  outskirts  of  healing,  d'he  history  of  the 
society  since  then  has  been  a history  ot  constant  [>rogress  : 

On  lamuiry  l>l,  1903,  it  already  59  mcml>c‘rs  ; 1,442  share 

capiuil  ; /'2.366  loan  stock  : /,'io,237  property. 

( )n  laniuirv  ist,  1904,  it  had  S3  memhers  ; ^,'2,580  sliare  capital 
^3,915  loan  slock  : /.  17, 3«SS  properly. 

t )n  ianuarv  i>l,  1905,  it  had  12S  meni!)crs  ; ;^4,7O0sluire  capital  ; 
LIASS  -^tock  ; 2^26,063  pro])erlv. 

'To-day  the  Society  has  about  fifty  houses  finished,  and 
eighteen  more  are  in  hand.  'The  houses  all  have  what  arc,  for 
the  I.ondon  district,  very  good  gardens.  In  tlie  summer  a 
garden  competition  is  lield,  and  prizes  given.  It  has  a 
population  of  210  souls.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  they 
liave  close  at  hand  land  lately  l)0Uglit  as  a public  recreation 
ground  by  the  Ealing  Borough  Council. 

So  far  the  rents,  iiK'luding  rates,  var\  from  los.  6d.  to 
^1  IS.  a week,  but  both  limits  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  exceeded 
on  any  new  property  that  may  be  acijuired. 

'The  ICaling  'I'enants’  Society  can  boast  of  a considerable 
ilevelopment  of  social  lite.  It  has  cricket,  tennis,  and 
football  clubs,  and  a children’s  library,  and  ho|)es  shortly 
to  [mt  up  a common  hall  for  social  and  educational 
[)urposes. 

In  the  absence  of  this  the  big  office,  and  occasionally  a 
neighbouring  church  school,  has  been  used  throughout  the 
winter  for  lectures  and  discussions,  and  for  children’s 
games.  A recreation  club  for  games  has  .also  been  organised 
during  the  winter. 

The  Society  does  its  own  building,  and  has  brought 
down  the  cost  to  5J,  per  cubic  foot,  which  for  the  London 
district  is  remarkable.  Its  organising  expenses  since 
the  society  was  started  amount  to  the  ridiculously  low 
proportion  of  6d.  in  the  £,  so  that  of  e\ery  £ invested  in 
this  society  19s.  6d.  has  gone  to  pay  for  land  or  in  actual 
building.  It  owes  much  to  the  ilevoted  work  of  its  (jtficials 
and  committee,  without  which  such  a result  would  obviously 
have  been  impossible. 

The  .Sevenoaks  Tenants  Limited  started  in  1903.  'I'hey 
built  at  first  three  houses  thrmigh  a contractor,  but  find  it 
far  cheaper  to  build  for  themselves.  'I’hey  are  some- 
what hampered  by  the  high  price  of  land,  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  land,  at  any  price,  in  Sevenoaks  free 
from  covenants  to  build  houses  worth  ^,’500  or  more,  con- 
sequently they  have  been  obliged  to  make  the  most  of  a 


[liece  of  land  fortunately  i)Ut  at  their  disposal  by  a sym 
pathiser,  and  are  not  able  to  allow  the  houses  as  good 
gardens  as  they  would  wish.  'I’he  site  is  a first-rate  one, 
and  close  to  the  station.  'I'hey  have  planned  it  to  take 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  houses.  Most  of  these  have  a 
parlour,  kitchen  and  scullery,  with  or  without  a bath,  with 
three  bedrooms,  and  are  let  at  8s.  pd.  a week,  but  there 
will  probably  be  a few  larger  ones.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  for  the  .Society  to  take  over  a further  two 
acres  of  wooded  land  close  to  their  present  property  on 


very  favourable  terms  ; hall  an  acre  of  this,  it  is  sti[)ulated, 
shall  be  left  open  as  a pleasure  ground. 

'I’he  (larden  City  'I’enants  Limited  have  secured  a 
favourable  lease  from  those  who  are  carrying  on  the 
management  of  the  splendid  social  scheme  of  the  I’irst 
Carden  (Jity,  near  Ilitchin.  'The  site  is  on  the  edge  of 
the  agricultural  belt.  Here  thirteen  cottages,  of  varying 
sizes,  have  been  planned  round  a central  green,  and 
tenants  are  waiting  for  nearly  all  of  these.  I'kich  of 
them  will  have  a large  garden,  usually  about  four-tenths 
ot  an  acre.  The  society  has  began  building  on  its 
own  account.  At  present  it  is  only  developing  part 


of  the  land  on  which  it  has  an  option,  but  it  hopes  in 
a year  or  two  to  be  able  to  go  on  building  to  a much  larger 
extent,  and  is  prepared  to  do  so  as  soon  as  it  receives  the 
necessary  capital.  Some  of  the  directors  of  the  Garden 
City  have  taken  shares  and  loan  stock  in  this  society  to  a 
considerable  amount,  and  the  nucleus  of  tenant  members 
has  again  been  formed  by  a co-partner ihip  society,  the 
Garden  Gity  Press,  the  printers  of  which  are  taking  nearly 
all  of  the  houses. 

Another  society  is  being  organised  at  the  Anchor  Boot 
Society  of  Leicester,  and  attempts  are  being  made  in  this 
direction  at  Woking,  Maidstone,  and  elsewhere. 

'Pile  existing  societies  are  all  represented  on  the  PAecutive 
Committee  of  a branch  of  the  Labour  Co-partnership 
Association,  the  Co-partnership  Housing  ('cuncil,  of  which 
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Cheap  Cottage  FFxHiiirnoN. 


Mr.  Henry  Vivian  is  chairman,  and  of  which  I have  the 
honour  to  be  hon.  secretary.  The  Council  has  been 
formed  to  help  in  carrying  this  development  still  further. 
It  forms  a common  meeting  ground  where  representatives 
of  different  societies  can  exchange  ideas.  Sometimes  an 
older  society  is  able  to  be  of  great  service  to  a new  one 
by  recommending  a member  whose  work  it  knows  to  carry 
on  its  building  operations  and  in  other  ways. 

'I’he  Ealing  Society  has  been  able  to  do  this  with  marked 
success  for  the  Sevenoaks  d'enants.  The  cost  of  work  has 
thus,  as  I mentioned  above,  been  materially  reduced.  At 
the  Garden  City  Tenants  again  another  ex])erienced  member 
from  Ealing  has  begun  operations,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  of  similar  success.  The  Council  hopes  shortly  to 
bring  out  a model  system  of  bookkeeping  for  societies  on 
the  plan  found  successful  at  Ealing.  It  is  always  ready  to 
give  information  about  older  societies  or  advice  as  to 
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starting  new  ones,  and  will  endeavour  to  send  speakers  to 
meetings  organised  to  discuss  the  starting  of  new  societies. 
It  is  also  endeavouring  to  make  the  movement  known 
through  the  press.  Its  office  is  at  22,  Red  Lion  Square, 
the  well-known  address  of  the  Labour  Co-partnership  Asso- 
ciation. The  names  of  many  who  are  supporting  it  are  well 
known  to  most  of  you,  the  veterans  of  our  movement, 
Messrs.  Ludlow  and  Holyoake,  being  among  them. 

The  field  for  the  future  development  of  this  movement  is 
very  large.  Wherever  building  is  going  on  there  is  scope 
^ for  such  a society.  The  general  interest  in  the  housing 

problem  should  cause  them  to  be  widely  supported.  People 
are  beginning  to  revolt  against  19th  century  conditions,  to 


Garden  City  Tenants — Plan  Showing  Arrangement  of  Houses 

Round  Common  Green. 


feel  that  what  is  wanted  is  a method  which  shall  stop  the 
havoc  wrought  by  the  building  speculator,  shall  secure  at 
least  some  of  the  rise  in  value  brought  about  by  building  to 
all  the  tenants,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  indirect  advan- 
tages of  open  spaces  and  social  life,  which  such  a method 
makes  possible.  The  method  needs  to  be  more  widely 
known  ; each  new  society  that  succeeds  forms  the  best  of 
all  advertisements,  and  as  the  movement  gets  better  known 
it  can  hardly  fail  to  spread. 

Many  co-operative  societies  go  in  for  building  schemes. 
Will  not  some  of  them  work  them  on  these  lines  ? They 
will  thus  obtain  security  for  their  money,  and  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  are  helping  on  a movement  towards  the 
co-operative  community,  which  has  been  the  elusive  ideal 
before  the  eyes  of  co  operators  for  generations. 
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Further,  the  society  would  form  a new  and  safe  outlet  for 
capital.  A frequent  difficulty  in  the  case  of  co-operative 
societies  is  to  find  such  outlets.  Sometimes  they  oblige  their 
members  to  reduce  the  capital  held  by  them  in  the  society. 
Co-partnership  tenant  societies  form  an  additional  invest- 
ment which  is  safeguarded  as  far  as  is  humanly  possible. 
I'he  accumulated  shares  returned  to  the  tenants  form 
an  additional  reserve  fund,  for  they  are  liable  to  be 
called  upon  to  meet  any  losses.  At  the  same  time  the 
tenants’  interests  being  bound  up  with  their  interest  as 
shareholders  in  the  society,  greater  care  is  taken  of  the 
houses  than  is  usually  the  case.  Co-operative  societies 
throughout  the  country  will  find  that  this  method  of  invest- 
ing in  co-partnership  tenants’  societies  will  give  them  an 
outlet  for  capital  and  security,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  tenant  societies  offer  to  working  men  advantages 
which  they  cannot  get  elsewhere.  Many  working  men 
buy  their  own  houses.  Instead  of  doing  this  in- 
dividually, incurring  the  extra  expense  of  individual 
buying,  and  the  responsibility  of  having  a house  on  their 
hands  should  they  wish  to  leave  the  place,  will  they  not 
rather  unite  to  form  such  a s ciety  and  take  joint  owner- 
ship and  joint  responsibility  ? Many  capitalists  would  be 
glad  to  know  that  their  capital  was  helping  the  cause  of  the 
people  if  its  safety  was  secured,  and  we  claim  and  can  show 
that  this  method  is  one  of  the  safest  possible,  for  it  unites 
the  interest  of  the  tenant  with  that  of  the  capitalist. 

In  very  many  places  then  the  conditions  for  such  develop- 
ment are  favourable.  We-  need  to  have  a network  of  them 
stretching  over  England  j a network  of  societies  whose 
favourable  conditions  shall  raise  the  general  standard,  and 
hasten  the  time  of  which  I spoke  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  when  public  authorities  shall  enforce  the  making  of 
all  new  suburbs  and  towns  garden  cities  and  garden  towns. 
If  any  of  us  can  help  in  this  work  we  shall  have  deserved 
well  of  our  country.  It  has  been  well  said  that  it  is  not  in 
mean  streets  that  we  can  best  nourish  an  imperial  race; 
we  need  a larger  outlook,  a healthiei  life.  I jet  us  who 
believe  in  co-operation  show  the  way  to  attaining  it. 


Co-partnership  Tenants’  Housing  Councii 

(Establi.shed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Labour  Co-partnership  Association). 

Address— 22,  RED  LION  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


OFFICERS : 


President 


Jaaies  IJonar,  LL.D. 

Hon.  T.  a.  Brassey. 

The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  of  Durham. 
Howard  Hodgkin. 

G.  J.  Holyoake. 

J.  M.  Ludlow,  C.B. 

Chairman 

Hon,  Legal  Adviser  ■ 

Hon.  5olicitor 
Hon.  Secretary 


EARL  OF  STAMFORD. 

Vice=-President5 : 

F.  Maddison. 

Professor  A,  Marshall. 

Durham.  Sir  H.  J.  Vansittart  Neale,  K.C. B."* 

Hodgson  Pratt. 

Aneurin  Williams. 

R.  A.  Verburgh,  ^LP. 

- HENRY  VIVIAN. 
RALPH  NEVILLE,  K.C. 
CHALTON  HUBBARD. 

- MISS  SVBELLA  GURNEV. 

Also  a member  of  E.vecutive. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE: 


J.  H.  Barlow  (Sec.  Bouinville  Village 
Trust). 

H.  G.  Chancellor  (Co-operative 
Institute  Society  Ltd.). 

Miss  Churton  (Ruial  Housing  and 
Sanitation  Association). 

A.  K.  Connell  (Labour  Co-partnership 
Association). 

J.  H.  Greenhalgh. 


F.  Hooker  (Sevenoaks  Tenants  Ltd.). 
W.  Hutchings  (Ealing  Tenants  Ltd.). 

F.  Litchfield. 

H.  C.  Perry  (Ealing  Tenants  Ltd.). 
Stanley  L^dale. 

Arthur  Weuh  (Tenant  Co-operators  Ltd.) 
F.  Swanzy  (Sevenoaks). 

S.  Wilford  (Anchor  Tenants  Ltd.). 

B.  Williams  ((harden  City  Tenants  Ltd.). 


OBJECTS. 

To  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  Housing  Problem  by  encouraging  and  pro- 
moting the  establishment  of  Tenants'  Co-partnership  Societies. 

METHODS. 

To  make  the  principles  and  work  of  such  societies  known  by  means  of 
Lectures  and  the  Distribution  of  Literature. 

To  draft  Rules  for  registration,  to  meet  the  various  conditions  under 
which  such  societies  may  be  established. 

To  give  legal  and  other  advice. 

To  centralise  information  as  to  plans,  material,  cost  of  construction,  etc., 
so  that  small  societies,  with  limited  capital,  shall  not  be  put  to  the  full  expense 
in  each  case. 

The  Council  will  take  no  financial  responsibility,  but  will  be  willing  to 
give  advice  in  financial  matters. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  consists  of  (a)  Subscribing  Co-partnership  Tenants'  Societies  ; 
or  (b)  Individuals  and  Associations  or  Groups,  who  subscribe  five  shillings  a 
year  and  upwards. 


Leicester  Co-operative  Printing  Society  Ltd.,  Church  Gate, 


Explanation  ot  the  methods  of  Co=partner$hip 

tenants’  Societies, 


The  methods  are  briefly  as  follows  : — 


To  acquire  or  erect  substantially-built  houses,  provided  with  good  sanitary 
and  other  arrangements  for  the  convenience  of  tenants. 

To  let  the  houses  at  ordinary  rents;  to  pay  a moderate  rate  of 
interest  on  capital,  usually  from  tour  to  five  per  cent.  ; and  to  divide  the 
surplus  profits  (after  providing  for  expenses,  repairs,  depreciation,  etc.) 
among  the  tenant  members,  in  proportion  to  the  rents  paid  by  them. 

Each  tenant  member’s  share  of  profits  is  credited  to  him  in  Shares 
instead  of  being  paid  in  cash. 


Each  Society  is  managed  by  a Board  elected  by  the  shareholders  on  the 
lines  usually  adopted  bv  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies,  anil  its  financial 
responsibilities  are  distinct  from  those  of  other  Societies. 


Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Plon. 
Secretary. 


The  advantage  to  the  Tenant  Member  is  obvious 

This  system  must  not  l;e  confounded  with  that  of  an  ordinary  Building 
Societv,  which  has  advantages  of  its  own.  In  the  latter  the  occupying 
member  makes  himself  liable  to  the  Society  for  the  purchase  money.  If  he 
leaves  the  neighbourhood  the  house  may  be  a burden  on  his  hands.  A tenant 
member  of  this  Societv,  if  he  leaves  the  neighbourhood,  can  transfer  shares 
more  readily  than  a house,  or  may,  perhaps,  continue  to  hold  them,  and 
receive  llie  interest  regularly.  Further,  the  tenant  is  entitled,  if  the  profits 
of  a half-year  allow,  to  receive  a dividend  on  the  rent  paid  by  him  during 

that  period. 

The  system  also  operates  to  the  advantage  of  the  capitalist . 

(a)  The  greater  the  suiplus  profits,  the  greater  the  security  for  the 
regular  payment  of  the  interest  on  capital.  Now  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
tenant  members,  who  receive  the  .surplus  profits,  to  make  those  profits  as 
large  as  possible,  by  taking  care  of  the  property,  and  thus  lessening  the 
expenditure  on  repairs  ; In*  helping  to  find  tenants  for  empty  houses  ; by 
the  punctual  payment  of  rent.  Experience  confirms  this. 

(d)  The  Share  Capital  of  the  tenant  member  affords  a fund  upon  which 
the  Society  can,  if  necessary,  draw  in  order  to  pay  any  arrears  of  rent.  Loss 
by  arrears  of  rent  is  therefore  practically  impossible. 

It  is  therefore  contended  that,  while  the  system  confers  great  benefit  on 
the  tenant  shareholders,  it  affords  by  that  very  fact  an  exceptional  security  to 
the  capitalist  shareholders. 

It  is  further  claimed  for  this  system  that,  in  principle,  it  solves  the  ques- 
tion of  the  “unearned  increment”  ; for  all  the  gain  under  this  head  does 
not  go  to  the  shareholders  as  such,  or  to  the  individual  tenants  in  the 
improving  locality,  l)ut  by  swelling  the  surplus  profits,  it  necessarily  benefits 
all  the  tenant  members  of  the  Society,  as  tenant  members,  in  the  shape  of 
increased  dividends  on  their  rentals. 


